AFTER  MOTHER  INDIA

panied by persistent effort to destroy it, tends to
make one Indifferent to it or even unconscious of
its evil aspects.1

Whether or not this last sentence is an admission
that certain missionaries have ceased making efforts
to rid India of evil customs, the reader must judge
for himself. The editorial continues :

Missionaries are criticised by Miss Mayo for
not writing and talking more about these condi-
tions in Indian life. She suggests that they have
betrayed the weak, the mfetreated, the suffering
by keeping quiet. The same charge is made by a
Hindu friend who in a personal letter to the
Editor praises Miss Mayo's book, refers to her as
'the noble lady who by her book has done more
for India than any living person/ and says 'you
missionaries have sought the favour of oppressors
whom you meet and have forgotten the oppressed
who are hidden from your sight."2

And this pronouncement of the official organ of the
Methodist Episcopal Church frankly adds : 'There
may be some truth in what Miss Mayo and our Hindu
correspondent suggest/

Eight weeks later, the same paper prints a letter
from Bhagat Ram, whom it describes as 'a Hindu
gentleman of the Punjab who carries on an active
propaganda for better treatment of women, children
and dumb animals.* The letter runs :

1 The Indian Witness, J. Waskom Pickett, editor, Lucknow,
November 2nd, 1927.                                 2 Ibid.
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